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HINOKISHIN 


Upon taking a general view through 
our modern society, we cannot help 
realizing that human mind _ lacks 
“buoyancy” and peace. Buoyant world 
is brought about, of course, through 
its financial stability and ‘‘buoyant” 
politics. 

However, the buoyancy and peace 
of one’s mind are not to be brought 
about through environmental or any 
particular agency. They can _ be 
brought about only by fulfilling one’s 
duty faithfully and thoroughly. In 
Tenrikyo, it may be done through liy- 
ing a life of Hinckishin. 

Hinokishin is a characteristic word 
of the Tenrikyo religion, and it is not 
found in the everyday Japanese lan- 
guage. 

It is a term that was coined by 
Foundress Miki Nakayama and is a 
unique Tenrikyo term that is attended 
by a specific meaning. 

Literally, Hinokishin means Daily 
Contribution, but impliedly, volun- 
tary gratuitous holy service, but it is 
not so simple meaning of “daily of- 
fering or contribution of labor.” 

It is no other than the creed to 
will’ngly render free service in the 
interest of others, according to the 
Divine Will, in absence of selfish mo- 
tives and desires for gain. In fact 
any act or deed of kindness towards 
others, with the hope of serving God, 
is conductive to Hinckishin. 

What are the essential requirements 
of Hinokishin? 

The first essential point Hinokishin 
requires of a person is to rid himself 
of the desire for gain, for the desire 
of gain is apparently one of the so- 
called “dusts” which one must rid 
himself of, in order to entitle himself 
to receive the divine grace or protec- 
tion. The desire for gain, to which 
one is apt to fall an easy prey, is 
most irreconcilable with the princ:ple 
of Hinokishin. 

The next essential thing Hinokishin 
requires of a person is to follow the 
teaching that man and wife should 
live in harmony. The harmony in 
which man and wife should live is 
essential in promoting the welfare of 
a society or the prosperity of a coun- 
try. The harmony of man and wife is 


TENRIKYO MISSION HEADQUARTERS IN AMERICA 


necessary to be extended to the wel- 
fave of families, and that of families 
to be extended to that of villages and 
towns, and so on until it would ulti- 
mtely be extended to the promotion 
of the welfare of a society or of the 
prosperity of a country. 

The ne t essential thing Hinokishin 
requires of a person is to work hard 
in labor. It is to be noted that physicel 
labor has proceeded pari passu with 
ingenuities of man, in building up the 
civilization of today. Nevertheless 
there is a tendency among many peo- 
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ple to ignore this physical labor. 
Countries that have attached due im- 
portance to physical labor have grown 
in power, but those that have not, 
have waned in power. 

The followers of Tenrikyo believe 
that they can live according to the 
desires of God the Parent, and in ac- 
cordance to the teaching of our Foun- 
dress so they contribute their best for 
the goodness of the society in which 
they live. 

This way of life is the road to hap- 
piness intended by God the Parent. 


‘ane ‘“venri Central Library was 
founded in 1925 as a library attached 
to the Tenri School of Foreign Lan- 
guages, which is now known as the 
Tenri University, its present building 
was built in 1930. In October of 1955 
the library celebrated its 25th an- 
niversary. Since 1930, to serve the 
universi:y and the public, has been 
the purpose of the library. 

The building of the library is west- 
ern in style. It provides thirteen study 
rooms and one auditorium besides the 
necessary reading and business rooms. 
Characteristic of this building is the 
position of the stock-room. It is sit- 
uated in the center of the building. 


The library lists approximately 600,- 
000 volumes. Among them are 100,000 
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paper manuscripts and 35,000 rare 
and valuable books. Also about 2,500 
different kinds of periodicals are also 
kept in the library. The main topics of 
these holding are religion, orientology, 
(a study about oriental Countries) 
languages, sociology, races, literature. 
There are many special collections, es- 
pecially the collection of Yorozuyo, 
and Lafcadio Hearn collection are 
most renowned. Yorozuyo Collection 
consists of some 2,000 old books and 
materials which are related to the 
old Christian missions in Japan dur- 
ing the sixteenth and the seventeenth 
centuries. The Lafcadio Hearn Collec- 
tion is a collection of the works by 
and on Lafeadio Hearn, the famous 
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THE LIFE OF THE 
FOUNDRESS OF TENRIKYO 
Testimony to the Divine 


Parental Mind 


A. Boundless Charity 


To give away all she had in charity 
_this could only be taken as the wiil 
of the Deity. To the Nakayamas it 
meant eventual empty pockets and to 
be thrown into the depth of poverty. 
Miki was now pursuing this path with 
a vengeance. It was indeed a dread- 
ful path from the standpoint of the 
ordinary people. Zembei trembled at 
the abyss gaping before them in the 
distance. Thinking of the future of 
their children he felt darkness thick- 
ening before his eyes, but he could do 
nothing to change the situation by 
himself. 

“The Deity that descended at the 
Nakayamas must be a Kami of pov- 
erty!” 

“No, it’s not a Deity. It must be a 
fox!” 

These rumors further gave rise to 
new rumors, and there was now no 
one in the neighborhood who did not 
know something about them. Under 
the circumstances the relatives could 
‘hot remain silent. They warned Zem- 
‘bei again and again. Being troubled 
“by the matter himself, he did not wait 
“for any warning or advice; but tak- 
ing courage, tried to put a stop to it 
by various means. All was in vain. 
Miki’s charity increased in intensity, 
accelerated in tempo. 

Completely at a loss Zembei one 
day asked his relatives and friends 
together; and after explaining in de- 
tail his experiences so far and his 
mental agony, sought their advice. 
They made Miki sit before them and 
reprimanded her from all sides. They 
attacked her with a firm resolve to 
drive the “deity of poverty” away 
from her. But Miki, however hard she 
was rebuked, did not relent even a 
bit and spoke only what the Kami 
wished. It was as useless as beating 
the air. All became disgusted and 
reached conclusions such as: “She is 
insane,” or “she must be possessed 
by something.” Assuming that if she 
were possessed by something it must 
be possible to drive it away, they 
tried several times to do this by sub- 
jecting her to ruthless physical tor- 
ture; but however physically hurt 


Miki did not care a bit and persisted 
as usual in preaching the intention of 
the Parent Deity, until the people 
became worn out and ceased to in- 
terfere. 

(To be continued) 
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From the transcendent-theistic 
standpoint, that the god is hidden and 
disconnected from man, the divine will 
be considered as perceived in the orig- 
inal revelation alone; and this means 
that there is no possibility of finding 
divinity in humanity. This is why im- 
portance is attached to the original 
revelation alone. No wonder, there- 
fore, that the natural tendency is to 
become retrospective and to negate 
civilization. This is especially the case 
with dialectic theology. It is impos- 
sible for us to be conscious of causa- 
tion before we place ourselves at the 
crossing of the direct course of past- 
present-future and of the circular 
course having the present world as 
a mirror. In this case, therefore, those 
who are anxious to know of the Div- 
ine Will not only through the orig- 
inal revelation but also by means of 
the divine guidance, which is con- 
stantly provided by various events 
both natural and social, are interested 
not merely in the past but in the 
present and future as well. Thus they 
will try to establish a right civiliza- 
tion and bring into existence an ideal 
world in this world but not in the 
world beyond. And this means that 
such efforts of theirs are made 
through the medium of discontinuity 
but not in relation to the continuity 
of the present world as advocated by 
socialists. They think that the recon- 
struction of the present world is 
brought to realization by means of 
the renovation of mentality, or in an 
inverted form of things present. 


From the above-mentioned stand- 
point, the ideal world will be brought 
into existence not only in what we 
generally call ‘future’—or continua- 
tion of the present—but in individuals 
as well, though in this case it may be 
transitional and imperfect, by means 
of the constant renovation of men- 
tality. Individual paradises will be 


followed by the joy of life as seen in 
the expression, “Here is a paradise 
on earth,” thus leading to the ulti- 
mate perfection of the ideal world. 


The life of people at present must 
not be entirely ignored, as in the case 
of Marxism, whose historical view is 
based upon the rect:lineal dialectics. 
Marxists do not acknowledge the sig- 
nificance of the present itself, which 
they consider as transitional. And 
they think they can use any means 
fair or not to realize their ideal com- 
munistic society. The future ideal so- 
c.ety should not be brought to re- 
alization by too much sacrifice of life 
on the part of people at present. Peo- 
ple both at present and in the future 
who are all children of the Parent 
Deity are equal in point of the value 
of character. They are all entitled to 
the enjoyment of a blissful life. So 
they should try to come nearer to the 
world of blissful life by living a joy- 
ful life. 


From an “umgreifend” standpoint, 
time is understood as both continuous 
and discontinuous. Every moment, as 
the self-determination of the absolute 
“umgreifend” Deity, has its own ab- 
solute significance. And at the same 
time it implies in itself a leap to the 
next moment, which is effected by in- 
tention for, and reversion to, the Ab- 
solute Being, on the part of the rela- 
tive. Why is it that the relative in- 
tends for the Absolute? This is 2 
mystery of mysteries, I should say. 
This means that the relative which is 
the self-determination of the Abso- 
lute must be subjected to a certain 
principle. 

Every human action is symbolic of 
the intention of the relative for the 
Absolute. This is true not only of 
religions but of every cultural action 
of mankind. The route of the inten- 
tion of the relative for the Absolute 
is called the “Heavenly Law.” It may 
also be said that the Heavenly Law 
is the paradigm of the formation of 
this world. And those who obey the 
Heavenly Law are given freedom 
which is given as the self-determina- 
tion of freedom on the part of the 
Parent Deity. The Parent Deity to 
whom we pray by the divine name of 
“Tenri-O-no-Mikoto” might be defined 


as the k ng of the Heavenly Law, “the | 
original unity of the Heavenly Law.” 


(Ta be continued) 
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English poet who later became a nat- 
uralized Japanese. Almost every copy 
and every edition of the copy of his 
works are kept in the Collection. 

The library is organized and ad- 
ministered under the American sys- 
tem. Nippon Decimal Classification, 
the Japanese adaptation of the Dewey 
Decimal system, is used to classify 
the books. A dictionary catalogue— 
author, title, subject—is furnished as 
an index to the classified cctalogve. 
The library has many departments, 
namely General, Circulation, Gifts 
and Exchange, Study, Audiovisual, 
Periodical, Tenrikyo, etc. 

The Tenri Central Library ex- 
changes materials and informations 
with nearly 100 libraries, universities, 
located throughout the world; for ex- 
ample Harvard University, Columbia 
University, California University, Chi- 
cago University, Bishop Museum, 
Huntington Library and others in the 
United States; British Museum, Lon- 
don University, National Library of 
Spain, Upsala University, National 
Library of Sweden, and others in 
Europe; and many in Asia and in 
Brasil. 

The library has issued more than 
200 monographs and other publica- 
tions have been issued during the 
quarter century. 

Current serial Publications of the 
library are as follows:— 

Tenri Central Library Series (No. 
I—21). 

Tenri Central Library Photo Series 
(I—-4). 

Biblia (Quarterly bulletin of Tenri 
C. L.) (Since 1949). 


TENRI ON VIEW 
By Edward W. Wagner* 


No doubt the most important of 
Tenri’s academic attractions is the 
Tenri Central Library, which is at- 
tached to the University. Its holdings 
surely will give every satisfaction to 
those seeking specialized information 
in almost any branch of Oriental 
studies. At random few of the Libra- 
ry’s strong points might be the sub- 
stantial collection on Korea, which is 
presently to be augmented be the 
acquisition of two private libraries, 
one of them the most valuable private 
holding in existence. It affords exten- 


sive bibliographies in philological and 
religious studies, including Islam and 
Judaism. Ethnographical and histori- 
cal sources on South Hast Asia are 
also abundant. A glance into its cata- 
logue of periodicals will 


suffice to 
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demonstrate its high standing in this 
vital area. Moreover, the peerless col- 
lection on early Jesuit missions in 
Japan, and the Lafcadio Hearn Col- 
lection will be especially interesting 
to Westerners. 

The efficient administration of the 
Jibrary also contributes markedly to 
its utility. The existence of an author 
and title catalogue romanization 
makes any item easy of access. Able 
staff members of their time will quick- 
ly turn up the occasional bulky vol- 
ume. And I must not neglect to add 
that reading room facilities are as a 
rnlz not crowded, and that central 
sterm heating dispels the terrors of 
winter. These features constitute an 
exceptional combination of favorable 
circumstances. 

The post-war establishment of the 
denartment of Korean Studies, the 
phenomenal growth of the library in 
the recent years, impressive expansion 
of the Tenri Museum—all of these are 
monuments to the untiring zeal of the 
patriarch of the Tenrikyo Religion, 
the Most Rev. Shozen Nakayama. The 


cultivated and hospitable personality 
of this remarkable spiritual father 
of some four million followers alone 
has made worthwhile my sojourn in 
Tenri. As a recent foreign guest so 
aptly phrased it, “Rev. Nakayama’s 
contribution covers three important 
areas—Sports, culture and religion.” 

Though not so large, the city of 
Tenri itself is an extraordinarily 
bustling community —to be distin- 
guished from the convulsive bustle of 
the teeming Japanese metropolis— 
rarely if at all seen elsewhere in 
Japan. 


Indeed, there is something here of 
the atmosphere of the frontier boom 
town. For Tenri is booming, brim- 
ming with the myriad activities of the 
young and vigorous Tenri Religion. 
Here is a marching, singing group of 
young people enroute home from a 
voluntary labor project. There is the 
magnificent swimming pool completed 
last year in time for the All-Japan 
Swimming Contest. And off in the 
northeast corner of the city is the 
mammoth building, capable of seating 
over 10,000 men and women, rising 
overnight to play its part in next 
year’s great festival, making the sev- 
entieth anniversary of the passing of 
the Foundress of the Tenri Religion. 

These and other aspects of the 
Tenri scene are blessed with a fine 
natural setting. A low-lying moun- 
tain range from a backdrop to the 
city, casting a morning shadow over 
the sculptured fields which rise to 
meet it. More mountains guard the 
western horizon, and seem to press 
back the city of Tenri along the his- 
tory-steeped Yamato Plain. The tem- 
ples and other edifices of the Tenri 
Religion are set in spacious and at- 
tractive grounds, while higher up the 
Library and University stand watch- 
dog over all. 


These are but a few of the mem- 
ories of Tenri I carry with me as I 
now depart for further study in 
Korea. My Tenri days have been ex- 
tremely pleasant and profitable, happy 
days indeed. I bid farewell to Tenri 
with a profound sense of gratitude for 
the very great kindness extended to 
me here, and with the prayer that my 
future path will once again lead me 


Tenri-wards. 


“The Travelling Fellow of the Harvard-Yen- 
ching Institute studying at Tenri University. 
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It is likely that most of the foreign 
visitors in Japan have seen some 
Ukiyo-e (Japanese term for color 
prints). The examples of this type of 
art are found even in the museums 
and the private collections in Europe 
and America. Perhaps the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts has the richest col- 
lection of these prints in the world. 


AU KOI (Love Rendezvous ) 


by Kitagawa Utamaro 

The collections in Paris, London and 
other places in Europe are Excellent, 
though inferior both in quantity and 
quality to that in Boston. It is prob- 
able that there are many pecple 
among the foreigners who think that 
Japanese painting is represented on!y 
by the color print. As a matter cf 
fact, however, the color print is by 
no means the only painting of Japcn. 
It is no more than a braneh—a sre- 
cial branch—of Japanese paintine. 
The monochromes, which belong to% © 
Tlokuga, the Nanga, and the Yamc'o 
and decorative pictures, are created 
by Japanese artists and are tho leg'- 
timate paintings of the Japanese. 

Ukiyo-e, means a picture illustra- 
tive of the life of the common people. 
It is the type of genre-painting thet 
flourished among the populace dur- 
ing the feudal regime of Tokugava 
Government (Edo-period) in tho 
e.@hteenth century. The life. eustoms 


and manners of the people, how they 
gorged themselves with luxury dur- 
ing Edo-period are vividly delineated 
in the Ukiyo-e. 

It has been believed that Ukiyo-e 
was originated by the painter Mata- 
bei Iwasa (1578-1650). According to 
the research of Prof. Fujikake the 
Ukiyo-e school was originated Moro- 
nobu Hishikawa (1614-1694). Mata- 
bei had learned the styles of the Tosa 
and Kano school, which were regard- 
ed as representative of the orthodoxy 
in Japanese painting, and then had 
modified them in his own way which 
was best suited for depicting the man- 

Ukiyo-e in the early days were 
ners and customs of his period. 
chiefly painted by hand, not printed. 
In these early specimens the figure 
of a beautiful woman, for instance, 
was painted with traditional strong 
lines. These pictures began to be re- 
produced in prints in the mid-Edo 
period, but these color prints were 
not a simple reproduction of the pic- 
tures in colors. Any reproduction of 
a famous painting is usually inferior 
to the original, and no one will take 
it for the original; but in the Ukiyo-e 
print the case was entirely different. 
There was no independent colored 
picture to be reproduced by printing. 
The Japanese color print was produced 
by the cooperation of three different 
artists: he Pa nter, the engraver, and 
the printer. The painter first drew a 
picture in black and white; this pic- 
ture was known as the Shita-e or 
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“foundation picture.” Next the en- 
graver transfered this foundation pic- 
ture to the block, and then the colors 
were to be applied to certain points 


Hanaogi of the Ogiya (Series: Beau- 
ty Contest) by Chekosai Eisho 


of the picture were noted by the 
painter. Finally the printer actually 
applied the colors to the blocks to get 
the desired effects. 

(All photographs from the 
collections of Hinomoto Library) 


(To be continued) 
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